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THE OLDEST UNIVERSITY 


IN THE WEST 


In Oregon, following eastern precedent, the early 
settlers were intent upon establishing agencies of 
education, particularly colleges, in order to preserve 
and stabilize the culture which they had carried with 
them in their covered wagons and, through long 
voyages around the Horn, by sailing ship and steamer. 

Thus, the colleges of the Willamette Valley have 
grown to a score and, in this day of the junior and 
terminal college, it is possible that others soon may 
be counted among their number. 

Portland, named for its godfather in old New Eng- 
land, maintains six: Cascade, Lewis and Clark, Maryl- 
hurst, Multnomah, Reed, and the University of 
Portland (formerly Columbia). The Oregon System 
of Higher Education operates, in addition, an Ex- 
tension Center, “Vanport College,” which offers the 
first two years of work. 

Forest Grove’s Pacific, McMinnville’s Linfield, and 
the Oregon College of Education at Monmouth rep- 
resent the institutions of the western side of the val- 
ley. Willamette at Salem, and the state college and 


By 
KENNETH V. LOTTICK 


WILLAMETTE UNIVERSITY, SALEM, ORE. 


university at Corvallis and Eugene, respectively, rep- 
resent those of the eastern rim. Several small in- 
stitutions, such as George Fox at Newberg, Northwest 
Christian at Eugene, and the excellent Roman Catholic 
colleges at Mount Angel, complete the picture.? 

Willamette University, at the capital, is the oldest. 
Indeed, Willamette is the oldest university in the 
West. Now in its one hundred and ninth year it 
endeavors to maintain the ideals of its founder, the 
Methodist Jason Lee, and the promise implied in its 
motto, “In Age There Is Wisdom.” 

Strictly speaking, however, if one allows the Missis- 
sippi to stand as the demarcation line between East 
and West, there are two other institutions which may 
rightly claim this priority. Thus, Centenary College 
of Shreveport, Louisiana, had been founded (although 
at Jackson, east of the Mississippi) on February 18, 
1825, and the University of Missouri, likewise, was 

1 Mapping Your Education in Oregon and Washington. 
‘*A Co-operative Project of the Interstate Committee on 


High School—College Relations.’’ Portland, Ore.: James, 
Kerns & Abbott, 1947. Pp. 49-119, 210. 
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established at Columbia as early as February 11, 
1839.? 

These exceptions serve to confirm rather than to 
reject Willamette’s claim to antiquity in college edu- 
cation in the West. In fact, the greater half of the 
total area of the United States lies west of the 
ninety-third meridian, the locus of the University of 
Missouri. Within this area, comprising upwards of 
two million square miles, Willamette was first. This 
is a distinction which she bears with pride; also with 
a sincere realization of responsibility to the ideals 
of her founders. 

This spirit is, indeed, the theme of the university 
hymn, “Old Historic Temple” :° 


There’s an old Historic Temple 

Rising grandly through the years; 
Where the oaken-hearted fathers 

Drew their strength for strong careers. 
Spirit of the Golden Westland, 

Breathing through our father’s tears; 
Tells the story of the Temple, 

Bids us hope adown the years. 


It is a well-known fact that: the foundations of 
higher education in early America invariably were 
laid by religious bodies. Willamette was no excep- 
tion. Thus, she joins a distinguished company— 
Harvard, Yale, and Princeton, Western Reserve, 
Marietta, and Oberlin. Tewksbury suggests the 
“why” of these foundings :* 


... The American college was founded to meet the 
‘‘spiritual necessities’’ of a new continent. It was de- 
signed primarily as a ‘‘nursery of ministers,’’. . . [but] 
the movement . . . cannot be studied, much less appre- 
ciated at its full value, without recognizing the service 
rendered by the denominational college in the perpetua- 
tion of culture as well as of religion on the advancing 
frontier of American life. 


This dual objective was the aim of the Willamette 
fathers. Although in 1842, seventeen years prior to 
statehood in Oregon, the population of the valley 
was small, the pressing need for provision for the 
proper education of children already was apparent. 
Thus, Alvan F. Waller wrote to his friend, the 
Reverend Fuller Atchinson, at Albion, Michigan :5 


. . . I want more than anything else a chance to educate 


my children. And in order to do this I have ventured to 


2D. G. Tewksbury, The Founding of American Colleges 
and Universities before the Civil War. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932. Pp. 38, 
42; American Colleges and Universities, A. J. Brum- 
baugh, Editor, Washington: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1948. Pp. 250, 570. 

8 Student Handbook. Salem, Oregon: Published by 


Willamette University, 1950. 

4 Tewksbury, op. cit., pp. 55, 56. 

5 Waller to Atchinson, dated Willamette Falls, May 23, 
1843. Published in the Christian Advocate and Journal, 
July 3, 1844, Vol. XVIII, No. 47, p. 186. 
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pledge two hundred dollars for the erection of an instity. 
tion of learning in this country. 


Waller had not been alone im the desire for this 
ideal. On February 1, 1842, an interested group in- 
cluding the Methodist Jason Lee and the Independent 
Congregationalist Harvey Clark met at the “Old Mis. 
sion House,” a structure built in Salem by Lee and 
his co-workers eight years earlier. “After a general 
survey of the ground,” goes one account of the meet- 
ing, “it unanimously resolved to establish a collegiate 
institution and that a log boarding house and school 
house be built of sufficient size to accommodate the 
teachers and pupils. . . .’”® 

The work of organization was pushed ahead rapidly 
and a special committee on the matter of the consti- 
tution and bylaws was named. This included L. H, 
Hudson, J. L. Parrish, and Gustavus Hines. The 
prospectus drawn up by this body is particularly 
significant in its clear statement of the objectives and 
hope of this Willamette community. No doubt 
Hines did a great deal of the composing of the doen- 
ment and so his record may be considered authentic. 


TO ALL IT MAY CONCERN. Whereas it is believed 
to be highly important to the future welfare of this rising 
community that a permanent literary institution be estab- 
lished in this valley, of such a character as fully to meet 
the present and prospective wants of the children and 
youth of Oregon, in which they may receive that intel- 
lectual and moral training which alone can prepare them 
for respectability and usefulness; therefore a respectable 
number of the inhabitants of the Willamette settlements 
have entered into arrangements for the purpose of raising 
funds and carrying into operation a respectable boarding 
school. It is also contemplated that, as soon as the com- 
munity and the resources of the institution shall justify 
it, that it will become a university. . . .7 


This is, indeed, an important document for it both 
high-lighted the aspirations of those newly come west 
and provided for the action which produced almost 
immediately the “Oregon Institute,” as the first col- 
legiate institution was called. 

Robert Moulton Gatke, in his “Chronicles of Willa- 
mette,” considers these activities as the genesis of 
Willamette University. Writing of the transition 
from the log college into a university in 1853, he 
submits that: “The dream of the men who organized 
the Oregon Institute at their meeting in the Old Mis- 
sion House on February 1, 1842, was now realized, 
for their school had grown into a chartered university. 
[Thus] the 1842 date should be considered as the true 
date of the founding.’® 

6 C. B. Moores, Oregon Pioneer Wa-wa, Portland, Ore- 
gon: 1923. Pp. 121-122. 

7G. Hines, ‘* Oregon and Its Institutions,’’ New York: 
Carlton & Porter, 1868. Pp. 142-143, 144-149. 


8 R. M. Gatke, ‘‘Chronicles of Willamette,’’ Portland: 
Binfords & Mort, 1943. Pp. 131, 132. 
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Gatke continues, “Indeed, with some justice, even 
the earlier date of 1834 might be claimed; for there 
al a close and intimate connection between the little 
ior schoolhouse, built on the banks of the Willamette 
for the Indian and half-breed children, and the pioneer 
university of two decades later. [For] they were 
er fostered by the same mission group, and both 
had the same purpose, the meeting of the need of the 
jregon Country for Christian education.” 

In fact, a section written for prospective students 
in the Catalogue of “Willamet” University for 1866- 
67 seems to corroborate this viewpoint. Under “Mis- 
vellaneous Information” it states flatly that “from a 
Mission School, long continued under the name of the 
Oregon Institute, this institution has grown to be a 
University... .” 

Tewksbury, however, does not admit the dates 1834 
and 1842. He traces the origin of Willamette Uni- 
versity from a charter granted by the Territorial 
Legislature of Oregon on January 12, 1853.9 He 
cites as his authority for considering this the true 
date of the founding a “Questionnaire,” presumably 
answered by some administrative officer of the state 
or the university. It has been demonstrated already 
that the action of the Methodists and Congregation- 
alist Harvey Clark on February 1, 1842, constituted 
the real origins of the university; this conclusion is 
dearly substantiated by reference to the statement of 
the “Committee on Constitution and Bylaws” as re- 
corded by Hines.!° 

Thus, Tewksbury considers College of the Pacific, 
chartered by the California Supreme Court as Cali- 
fornia Wesleyan College, at Santa Clara on July 10, 
1851, as having preceded Willamette by approximately 
18 months.11_ It may be that Tewksbury did not have 
the information possessed by Hines and Gatke; at 
any rate the long period of service rendered by 
Willamette prior to the act of the Legislature should 
be sufficient to grant her, both historically and philo- 
sophically, the accolade. 

Another claim to the title, “First University in the 
West,” is pressed by the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter Day Saints for the University of Utah at Salt 
Lake City.12 Chartered as the University of Deseret 
in 1850 by the provisional government of the “State 
of Deseret” it was rechartered in 1892 as the Uni- 
versity of Utah.13 Obviously, there was no Deseret 
or Utah in 1842 when Willamette was founded. 


* Tewksbury, op. cit., p. 50; the charter may be found 
in Gatke, op. cit., pp. 129-131. 

10 Hines, op. cit., pp. 142-149. . 

1 Tewksbury, op. cit., p. 48; Brumbaugh concedes this 
date but considers Willamette as having been founded in 
1842 (pp. 688, 949). 

2 J.C. Moffitt. ScHoot AnD Society, Vol. 72, No. 1878 
(December 16, 1950), pp. 389-391. 

8 Brumbaugh, op. cit., p. 890. 
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Moores mentions a controversy over the title be- 
tween Iowa Wesleyan and Willamette but does not 
feel that it has merit.‘ Tewksbury, likewise, does 
not think that Iowa Wesleyan was organized so early" 
although Brumbaugh lists 1842 as the founding date."® 
Mt. Pleasant, the seat of Iowa Wesleyan, however, lies 
on the ninety-second meridian so this claim does not 
conflict with Willamette’s assertion to the title, “Oldest 
University in the West.” 

Hines, who was in a position to know, considered 
the institution founded in 1842 and reported on its 
prospects the following year:17 


. . - [It] stands upon an elevated portion of a beautiful 
plain, surrounded with the most delightful scenery, and 
at a point which, at some future day, is destined to be 
one of considerable importance. ... If it lives, it will 
be a luminary in the moral heavens of Oregon, shedding 
abroad the light of knowledge after its founders shall 
have ceased to live. 


In its organization the institution also became a 
true university. Thus, in 1866 a law department was 
established. Although, in early years, this division 
of the university, in keeping with those of much of 
the country, had its ups and downs, in 1951 the Col- 
lege of Law of Willamette University is outstanding 
in the Pacific Northwest and has secured national 
recognition. 

In 1867 a theological department was organized. 
This division, somewhat later called the Kimball 
School of Theology, existed until 1930 when, due to 
a mounting deficit, work was suspended “to be re- 
sumed at a later date, under more favorable circum- 
stances,” a hope that has not been realized. 

The normal-school department, established in 1866, 
fared better. Along with normal schools in general 
it filled a definite place in the American culture of 
the 19th century. In the 20th the term “normal 
school” is no longer used, nor is the department con- 
sidered a “school.” Work in teacher education, how- 
ever, is carried on still, but under an administrative 
department of the university. 

Medicine, likewise, became a functioning depart- 
ment of the university in the years directly following 
the Civil War. The Medical School, whose life ex- 
tended from 1867 until it was merged with the Uni- 
versity of Oregon in 1913, built an enviable reputation 
in the Northwest. 

Today, however, but three colleges of the university 
remain. These are those of Law, Music, and Liberal 
Arts.18 While Medicine and Theology once added to 


14 Moores, op. cit., pp. 127-128. 

15 Tewksbury, op. cit., p. 51. 
1855. 

16 Brumbaugh, op. cit., p. 443. 

17 Gustavus Hines, Life on the Plains of the Pacific, 
New York: Miller, Orton & Milligan, 1857. Pp. 241-242, 

18 Brumbaugh gives the following dates for the organi- 


The date given here is 
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the luster of the university, it seems unlikely that 
they ever will be revived. Indeed, presently, the 
College of Liberal Arts accounts for four fifths of 
the total enrollment; it appears likely that Willa- 
mette’s future as a trainer and teacher of the youth 
of the Pacific Coast will be in the direction of a 
liberal, general education, although one based on high 
moral principles. 

The enrollment as shown by the Bulletin and 
Catalogue for 1950-1951 was 1,168 including 772 men 





zation of these colleges: College of Liberal Arts, 1844 
(first instruction) ; College of Law, 1883; and Music, 
1907. Brumbaugh, op. cit., p. 949. Moores indicates 
the origins of Music in 1863; Medicine in 1867; and Law, 
1884. Pioneer Wa-wa, p. 126. See also Catalogue of 
Wallamet University, 1863-64, p. 6; 1866-67, pp. 6-7, 
10, 28; 1880-81, p. 15; 1883-84, p. 51. (The dates used 
in this paper were supplied by Gatke.) 
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and 396 women, with a faculty of 93.19 While thes: 
figures may appear small when compared with those 
of the great state universities and other private jp. 
stitutions of the Northwest and the Pacific Coas: 
(established many years later),*° Willamette’s sight 
is still set on quality education rather than mass pro- 
duction—in the words of an early father, Hines, oy 
“that intellectual and moral training which alone 
can prepare for respectability and usefulness,” 


19 Willamette University Bulletin, Salem: Willamette 
University, March, 1950. Vol. XLIV, No. I, pp. 11-18, 
153-154. 

20 The only other Pacific Coast institutions founded 
before the Civil War (according to Tewksbury) were: 
Pacifie University (Forest Grove, Ore.), January 13, 
1854; University of California (founded at Oakland), 
April 13, 1855; Santa Clara (Calif.) College, April 28, 
1855, 





ADVENTURES IN THE PREPARATION 
OF TEACHERS 


Wiuis N. Porrer 


College of the Pacific, 
Stockton, Calif. 


THERE is considerable evidence in support of the 
thesis that the preparation of teachers, although in 
many respects an interesting and highly rewarding 
vocation, is at the same time a venturesome, even 
dangerous, line of work which should be comparable 
in steep insurance costs to such occupations as sand- 
hogging and the manufacture of high explosives. 

In the first place, we should examine one of the 
strange phenomena in our American culture, the status 
of the teacher-education institution or department. 
The suspicion, amounting to a near certainty in many 
quarters, that teachers are born, not made, has caused 
multitudes to consider the teachers college or the edu- 
cation department as a creature of extremely doubtful 
breeding (perhaps by Artifice out of Necessity). The 
contention that a good teacher is made, as well as born, 
to paraphrase Ben Jonson’s remark about poets, has 
yet to gain the strong support of the public. Can it 
be, people say, that this great machine of certification 
of teachers, involving literally millions of credit-hours 
of professional courses in education, psychology, and 
related subjects, is a monstrous plot to waste the time, 
energy, and finances of “born” teachers and to use 
vast sums of public tax money? Yes, people think, 


this can be so, and therefore the teacher-education in- 
stitution is most surely suspect. 

Add to this another phenomenon—the frightful yet 
fascinating gallop of the headless horseman of Pro- 
gressive education across the American scene, This 


bogeyman can have no other origin or source of sup- 
port, according to the defenders of educational tradi. 
tion, than in the sinister halls of the schools of edv- 
cation. The result has been that dissatisfied parents, 
frustrated school-board members, and general viewers- 
with-alarm have been inclined to attribute to the 
teacher-education institutions the full responsibility 
for perpetrating in the American school numberless 
dire practices, the most notorious of which is thought 
to be the grave neglect of the three R’s. 

We arrive now at the professor of education, the 
real culprit. By other professional people, including 
some of his colleagues in other departments, he is 
rather often suspected of being (a) uneducated, (b) 
ineducable, (c) of dubious virtue, since he has ap- 
plied himself to a questionable vocation. For some 
obscure reason these suspicions are strengthened, if it 
becomes known that he has ever taught in the public 
schools. Thus he is faced by the necessity of proving 
his integrity and of asserting himself as an individual 
with mental and motor abilities above the dull normal. 
In search of an adequate adjustment, the professor of 
education is likely to do some singular things, such as 
standing on his head in public, figuratively speaking, 
selling real estate, or even writing books. These pro- 
cedures may not add appreciably to his stature, and 
least of all the last method, since he must almost in- 
variably produce books about education. Such books 
are themselves subject to mistrust and are little read 
except by other professors of education and by 4 
limited number of students. The professor of educa- 
tion is caught, it seems, in a dilemma in which he 
maintains himself as best he can by assuming defen- 
sive and self-assertive attitudes which sometimes fail 
to do him credit. 
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Another engaging aspect of teacher education is the 
nature of the student candidates who present them- 
selves. There are many reasons why people decide 
to prepare themselves for teaching, and the most 
common of these reasons, contrary to much general 
opinion, is the sincere desire to help boys and girls to 
learn. It must be admitted that there are other mo- 
tives which are less commendable, but, in that regard, 
teaching is not unlike most professions and vocations. 
Edueational work is frankly undertaken by some can- 
didates as a stopgap occupation, and this fact has 
been a serious obstacle to the teacher’s attainment of 
a true professional status. 

In general, our present teacher candidates are a 
capable and sound group of young people who, if not 
always consumed with altruism, have at least a genu- 
ine liking for children and a strong desire to serve. 
These candidates, as college undergraduates, are often 
among the leaders in their classes. If there is not 
among them a large proportion of the intellectually 
superior, it may be the result of an unfortunate tradi- 
tion which suggests that to be an effective teacher in 
the publie schools one must not be “too bright.” Just 
what is meant by “too bright” is difficult to explain; 
in any case, it is not a frequent affliction, nor should 
it be one that would deter the victim from preparing 
to teach, since there is no profession which has greater 
need for the keen insights and understandings which 
are possible to the possessor of high intelligence. 

It is not, therefore, in the general character and 
abilities of most of the candidates that the worker in 
teacher education meets his problems, but rather in 
the nature of certain of the more unusual people who 
elect to prepare themselves for teaching. The secur- 
ity of tenure is attracting to public education a num- 
ber of young people of doubtful qualifications who 
nevertheless seek, sincerely and even desperately, to 
make themselves suitable candidates. In these days 
of a serious shortage of teachers, it is a heavy respon- 
sibility for the teacher-education institution to counsel 
and sereen these aspirants, and the professor of edu- 
cation cannot consider lightly the distress of the dis- 
appointed candidate. 

The influx of a growing proportion of men into the 
field of teaching has been a remarkable and a health- 
ful thing. It has also pointed up one of the most 
persistent misconceptions in our culture—the essential 
she-ness of the school teacher. This concept of the 
teacher as a feminine being has no sound historical 
basis, but it prevails for the elementary school and to 
a lesser extent for the secondary grades. Thus, in 
the teacher-education classroom, unless the instructor 
gives special emphasis to the fact that men, also, can 
and do teach, the teacher is assigned the feminine 
gender in all discussions. 
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This anomalous situation poses a problem for the 
masculine teacher candidate. He may feel half per- 
suaded that a man cannot be merely a classroom 
teacher—obviously an unfortunate belief, since this 
is a profession that takes all of an individual’s abili- 
ties and energy, no matter what the gender. The man 
is inclined to make his adjustment by asserting that 
when he takes a position he will not work as a class- 
room teacher alone, but will act as vice-principal, as- 
sistant vice-principal, supervisor of playground, or 
trimmer of the hedges. Important as these duties 
may be, the assumption that he must undertake one 
of them in order to prove his masculinity is an un- 
necessary and undesirable way of thinking which may 
not prove, in the long run, to be an asset to his pro- 
fessional career. 

The counseling and guidance of these male eandi- 
dates is an important challenge to the teacher-educa- 
tion institution. Those who achieve a good adjust- 
ment to the problems of their work are likely to make 
an invaluable contributicn to their chosen profession. 
Among them, as among the young women candidates, 
not one with any promise of success is expendable. 

The professor of education finds himself in a haz- 
ardous position. He must work closely with the pub- 
lie schools, but he is not of them. He allies himself 
with staff members of other departments in the prepa- 
ration of teachers, but in some institutions his work 
may be considered as of somewhat inferior rank in the 
hierarchy of subject areas. If he labors in a teachers 
college, his institution may be classified as one of 
lower standards. He stands somewhere between pub- 
lie education, elementary and secondary, and the bat- 
tlemented towers of tradition and culture. In such 
a precarious spot he is an inviting target for sniping 
from both directions, and frequently the best he can 
do is to retire to previously unprepared positions. 

It is likely, however, that schools of education, like 
the horseless carriage, are here to stay. In spite of 
certain perils and vicissitudes, the professor of edu- 
cation may continue to live, and even to thrive, in his 
own unusual way. Unlike his colleagues in other 
areas of college work, he will scarcely need, and may 
seldom have, the stimuli of vacation travel and ad- 
venture, since he may enjoy the spice of danger while 
on the job, parrying the thrusts of his friends and 
acquaintances. And even the scenery is not without 
its charm. 


LINE-AND-STAFF WEAKNESSES 


M. L. Story 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. Car. 


Tue faults and virtues of line-and-staff organization 
have come up for a lot of re-examination lately. An 
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increase of emphasis upon democratic participation in 
school administration has brought from many sources 
the accusation that line-and-staff organization is in- 
herently an authoritarian pattern. In school admin- 
istration the line officers forming the “chain of com- 
mand” are the superintendent, principal, and teacher, 
while the staff officers, such as business managers, 
directors, supervisors, and research workers, are not 
in the line of authority and usually have only an ad- 
visory relationship. Thus, those who decry the lack of 
democracy in administration often point to this organ- 
izational pattern as a basic cause. 

Aside from the question of participation, however, 
there are a number of inherent disadvantages in this 
traditional plan of school organization. Many of 
these weaknesses have been influential in modifying 
our actual modes of operation, if not our published 
charts showing lines of authority and staff functions. 

First of all, a particular psychological problem 
arises from the principle of joint action without joint 
control. Staff officials, having little or no authority 
or responsibility, may tend to be visionary or even 
irresponsible in their recommendations. On the other 
hand they may, and often do, try ambitiously to usurp 
line authority in their zeal to improve instruction. 
There is also a further danger, at the other extreme, 
that line officers, through the practical expediency of 
their on-the-job decisions, may ignore staff recom- 
mendations and unwittingly relegate staff workers to 
useless “busy-work” functions. 

This lack of co-ordination also may contribute to 
poor teacher morale, particularly when there are seem- 
ingly contradictory instructions coming from various 
officials. It is notable that teachers are seldom well 
enough aware of organizational functions to make con- 
sistently clear distinctions between staff advice and 
administrative provisions. As a matter of fact, teach- 
ers often have a tendency, especially in the larger 
school systems, to pay more attention to horizontal 
than to vertical authority. 

Line-and-staff relationships too often become a sort 
of clash between the theorist and the practitioner. 
The average administrator may become impatient with 
the “idealist-visionary” counsel coming from a de- 
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tached specialist whose practical activities in th. 
realistic, work-a-day solution of problems are limited 
Inversely, the staff worker may tend to sneer at the 
practical administrative official and feel certain tha 
he is using outdated methods. 

Again, laymen are often skeptical of the staff officer, 
especially if his prime function is that of an adviser. 
This tendency is well exemplified in the widespreaq 
public apathy toward the late President Roosevelt’; 
“Brain-Trusters.” As a consequence, the board of 
education is usually more understanding of the direct 
administrative authority exerted by line officers, 

Then there is always the additional disadvantace. 
even in systems where co-ordination is excellent, that 
the element of compromise may weaken policies, The 
line officer may often have the best solution, simply 
because many of the answers do come from direct on. 
the-job contacts. Industries and military organiza. 
tions occasionally practice rotation of line-and-staf 
workers for this reason. 

Another interesting factor lies in the utter lack 
of salesmanship or ability to get information across 
often displayed by the staff specialist. His knowledge 
is not always applied because it is not always pre. 
sented favorably and effectively. This difficulty seems 
almost inherent, because the specialist is usually by 
nature a poor or reluctant salesman. 

Finally, the old familiar refuge of “passing the 
buck” is especially facilitated by the line-and-staf 
plan of organization. There is often an inviting op- 
portunity and a consequent temptation for the line 
officer to place the blame on the staff when embarrass. 
ments arise. Needless to say, there are also plenty of 
opportunities for the staff officials to reciprocate. 

These various alleged limitations may actually be 
nonexistent in a school system where honest co-opers- 
tion and a proper teamwork exist among key per- 
sonnel. Innumerable schools have proved beyond 
question that line-and-staff organization can be made 
to work both efficiently and democratically. However, 
the weaknesses noted may signalize points of possible 
danger which need to be given special consideration 
by all who strive for effective interaction within this 
administrative framework. 





HEALTH, WELFARE, AND RELIGIOUS 
FREEDOM 


Cart E. WILLGOOSE 
Syracuse University 


Years ago, Schopenhauer, the philosopher, arose 
from his sick bed and in a most convincing manner 





proclaimed to his friends: “The greatest of follies 
to neglect one’s health for other virtues in life.” 
For decades health has been a primary educational 
aim, and health education has been a key course it 
the curriculum. Recently, however, the Governor of 
New York State signed a bill that permits, subject to 
the rules and regulations of the Board of Regents, the 
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excusing of a pupil from such parts of the study of 
health and hygiene as conflicts with the religion of his 
parent or guardian.t A Regents rule was adopted to 
implement this legislation which defines the policy for 
administering the law.? It reads as follows: 


A petition, duly verified, may be filed with the Com- 
missioner by a proper person authorized to represent a 
religious group on a state-wide basis asking that the 
children of parents or guardians professing the religion 
of such group may be excused from such part of the study 
in health and hygiene as may be in conflict with the tenets 
of the religion of such group. Such petitions shall con- 
tain a statement setting forth the specified area of health 
and hygiene where such conflict is deemed to exist. The 
Commissioner may consider such petition on the verified 
statements therein contained or he may direct a hearing 
thereon upon such notice as he may deem necessary and 
appropriate. If the Commissioner shall find that there 
is a conflict he shall make an order setting forth specifi- 
eally such portions or area of the study of health and 
hygiene as he shall deem in conflict with the tenets of 
such religion. The Commissioner shall thereupon direct 
the local school authorities to excuse, upon written re- 
quest, the child of any parent or guardian professing such 
religion from the study of that part of health and hy- 
giene, which the Commissioner found to be in conflict 
with such religion. 


Requests have already been filed and students have 
been exempted from certain required instruction. The 
Commissioner of Education has approved the exemp- 
tion of the child of parents or guardians of the Chris- 
tian Science faith from instructions in the units on 
disease prevention and control. A card issued by the 
Christian Science Church has been approved by the 
State Educational Department in New York. Fur- 
ther, required sections of the Regents examination as 
well as the State Scholarship examinations are to be 
so constructed that they will not penalize pupils who 
have been excused from instruction in the specified 
units of study. 

The writer submits, with proper respect for the 
religious views of the Christian Science Church, that 
the passage of this bill presents a grave situation. 
The ramification of such legislative activity is indeed 
great. Simply stated, it means that a minority group, 
in this case a religious organization, is affecting ad- 
versely the welfare of the majority. The issue in- 
volves health practices of the citizens. 

To be more specific, this group has succeeded in 


1 Passed by 1950 legislature amending New York State 
Education Law, Section 3204, Chapter 135, by adding 
subdivision 5 which reads as follows: ‘‘Subject to rules 
and regulations of the Board of Regents a pupil may be 
excused from such study of health and hygiene as con- 
flicts with the religion of his parent or guardian. Such 
conflict must be certified by a proper representation of 
their religions as defined by section 2 of the religious 
corporations law.’’ 

2 Regents Rules, Chapter IX-A, Section 170. 
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getting legislation passed that would prevent certain 
children from obtaining instruction in the following 
areas :° 


1. Bacteria: beneficial and harmful effects to man. 

2. The contributions of health heroes in the conquest 
of disease: Jenner, Nightingale, Pasteur, Koch, Trudeau, 
Reed, Curie, Park, Banting, Fleming. 

3. The prevention of disease: building up resistance, 
the importance of preventive measures such as vaccina- 
tion and toxoids for certain diseases; the importance of 
care for common colds and for other illness; measures to 
protect the individual when ill and to prevent the spread 
of disease. 

4. The five leading communicable diseases causing 
death. 

5. Individual responsibility during illness; school re- 
sponsibility to prevent illness; community faeilities to 
promote health and prevent illness. 

6. The progress that has been made in the prevention 
and control of disease; value of statistics showing inci- 
dence of specific diseases and causes of death. 

7. The classification of diseases as communicable and 
noncommunicable. 

8. General and specific measures used to prevent and 
control communicable diseases; immunity, natural and 
acquired—active and passive; the need for reporting of 
communicable disease; quarantine; isolation, disinfec- 
tion; importance of supervision of carriers of certain 
microorganisms. 

9. Causative agents of communicable diseases; viruses, 
bacteria, fungi, protozoa; sources of infections; modes 
of transmission of respiratory, digestive and skin disease. 

10. Prevention and control of specific infectious disease. 

11. The importance of other diseases such as heart 
diseasc, cancer, nephritis, diabetes and appendicitis. 

12. Local, state, and federal regulations to control and 
prevent spread of infectious diseases. 

13. Home care of the sick: ... care and giving of 
prescribed medicines and simple treatments, care of aged, 
chronic and convalescent patients; special means of pro- 
tection when communicable disease is suspected; modern 
scientific means of treatment and proper home remedies 
versus superstitions and patent remedies for use in com- 
mon home emergencies. 


Thus it appears that a basic understanding of the 
hygienic measures to be used in the prevention and 
control of disease, which is the very backbone of a 
proper course in health education, is purposely re- 
moved from the educational curriculum of certain 


future citizens. Such a step is serious, for it involves 
not only the individual concerned, but the welfare of 
other individuals, both in the school and in the com- 
munity. Simply stated, good health is everybody’s 
business, and the control of infectious and degenera- 
tive diseases is the concern of all people. In fact, 

3 Taken from Bulletin #1371, Health Teaching Sylla- 
bus for the Junior and Senior High Schools, Albany: The 


University of the State of New York Press, 1949, p. 109- 
13; 254-61; p. 238 and p. 240. 
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the gradual decline over the years of infectious dis- 
eases, such as influenza and tuberculosis, has been due 
in part to the degree to which the public has been 
educated to look for signs of difficulty early and report 
such signs, thereby preventing further illness them- 
selves and insuring less chance for the disease to 
spread to others. The death rate from appendicitis 
has dropped over 60 per cent in the past 25 years 
“due to increased knowledge among laymen.”* 

The very essence of health instruction and teaching 
is of public concern—for pupils are taught what is 
known about health so that they may develop desirable 
individual and community behavior patterns. They 
are given basic health concepts relative to exercise, 
diet, rest, disease, ete., so that they may keep them- 
selves more fit and protect the other members of the 
community. Thus, health education is practically a 
state function, as is the department of sanitation—for 
the very welfare of the citizens depends upon the 
degree of enlightenment each citizen possesses. 

In a community of villages, of states, or of nations, 
men rise or fall together according to the degree of 
common knowledge and to what extent it is applied. 
Health instruction and the health curriculum in the 
final analysis, are applied when men and women use 
their knowledge by building sound health habits for 
everyday living, forming proper attitudes toward 
health practices, and gain an appreciation of the im- 
portance of healthful living. When such a vital area 
of education is threatened, it is time to consider conse- 
quences. 

A danger to health and welfare of the country is 
brought about by the successful efforts of the Christian 
Science group in New York State. This is the “enter- 
ing wedge” that may permit other groups to do the 
same thing in other states of the union. 

In short, this is far more than a question of “pro- 
tecting certain rights of parents and guardians in 
compulsory education.” It is a public-health matter 
of primary importance. If any group in this country 
succeeded on a national level in limiting the educa- 
tion of their children in matters of individual and 
community disease control, the tremendous efforts of 
a number of organizations for over a half century 
would indeed be undermined.5 

Thus, this whole problem is one that goes beyond 
any conflict of Church and State, of religious liberty 
and publie education. The basic question involves the 
extent to which religious freedom may be carried and 


4From a Statistical Bulletin of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, 1944. 

5 Organizations such as the Life Insurance companies, 
American National Red Cross, National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation, National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 
American Medical Association, American Public Health 
Association, the Children’s Bureau, National Education 
Association, U. 8. Public Health Service, and many others. 
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still not encroach on the rights of others in a society, 
It is not an easy question to answer, but it is one that 
needs the attention of educators and statesmen alike, 

Certainly the problem is concerned with the demo- 
cratic elements of justice and respect for the rights 
of individuals and minority groups. But when the 
democratic process permits a situation to develop that 
threatens the health and welfare of the majority, cer- 
tain positive measures have to be taken. The first of 
these is to call the problem to the attention of a num. 
ber of citizens so that the smoldering fire will not 
burst into flame and endanger the health of the com- 
monwealth. 

Members of state legislatures need to be informed 
relative to school curriculum content and the end value 
of teaching individual and community health. They 
must realize that the best health insurance in this 
country is the prevention of poor health before the 
occasion for treatment arises. This can only be done 
by a slow process of education—through community 
agencies, such as the American Cancer Society and the 
National Tuberculosis Association, together with 
school health services, physical education, and health 
instruction. It is obvious that medical personnel can- 
not possibly reach all the people in need of their 
services, and that the job of remaining well or of con- 
valescing in the home is the responsibility of each per- 
son in the community. Therefore, the degree to which 
communities remain free from health hazards, disease, 
and even epidemics, is somewhat proportional to the 
enlightenment of the citizens. 

To start to move backwards in the field of science 
and deny scientific information to certain future adults 
is to limit the very progress of man in his efforts to 
overcome obstacles on the road to the good society. 

Because specific minority groups do succeed in hold- 
ing back the wheels of scientific progress, this particu- 
lar problem takes on an even greater meaning. For 
example, despite an extreme shortage of medical per- 
sonnel in this country there are no medical schools 
in the state of New Jersey. An anti-vivisectionist 
group succeeded in getting legislation passed pro- 
hibiting the dissection or operation upon living ani- 
mals. It behooves the intelligent citizen to think 
carefully about such matters. For the greatest good 
for the greatest number of people is involved. 

Finally, it seems that this question may be resolved 
in the average locality far short of legislation, by a 
co-operative effort between the church group and the 
school personnel. It is evident that: 1. both have 
as common ground an interest in the growing child; 
2. both are deeply concerned with the community wel- 
fare; 3. they disagree primarily as to method of 
achieving the ends. 
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The religious views of the Church need not conflict 
entirely with the aims of education if a degree of 


tolerance is exercised. Both are interested in health, 
and by co-operating, the efforts of the school may be 
supplemented by those of the Church for the benefit 
of the individual. All children may then learn the 
basic rules of personal and community health and 
the relationship of exercise, diet, rest, immunization, 
medical treatment, ete., to disease prevention and con- 


trol. And the Church may proclaim its faith, indi- 
eating certain limitations of man-made treatments 
and the rewards to be obtained from religious prac- 
tices. But for one side to deny the other side en- 
tirely will produce nothing constructive. The remedy 
may be tied up in the Scottish proverb which sug- 
gests that “it is better to bend than to break.” True 
or false as this may be, the implications of this prob- 
lem and how to solve it should be the concern of all. 





Events ee 


CITIZEN INTEREST IN EDUCATION 

Iv his Annual Report for 1950 Earl J. McGrath, 
commissioner of education, FSA, referred “to the 
growth of citizen interest in education during the 
year with encouraging results achieved in every part 
of the nation.” The participation of the public in 
education is one of the distinguishing characteristics 
of the American system of education. It has long 
been recognized that publicity is one of the chief func- 
tions of those charged with the administration of 
education, Generally, however, the publicity has been 
designed to enlighten the public on what the schools 
are doing and to secure support for larger appro- 
priation of funds for the schools. 

The Governor’s Fact-Finding Commission on Edu- 
cation in Connecticut is an outstanding example of 
an experiment that goes beyond these efforts. Under 
the guidance of a commission, of which Norman 
Cousins of Norwalk was chairman, 85 Connecticut 
communities investigated and studied a series of 
problems that concern their schools. The result- 
ing report, “Do Citizens and Education Mix?” is an 
answer to this question in the affirmative. What the 
report demonstrates beyond this is that the public 
does have some ideas about education which, if ig- 
nored, may lead to conflicts between it and the admin- 
istration. Nor can these ideas be brushed aside 
as traditional or static or whatever other terms of dis- 
paragement may be used. Thus 34 per cent of the 
groups investigated the curriculum and 42 per cent 
found need in the curriculum for 


more attention to and thorough grounding in the 3 R’s. 
(It is perhaps significant that in each case, the skills of 
literacy, at the elementary level, were regarded as basic 
to the development of the skills of civic participation 
of the elementary and high levels.) 


In other words, as is stated in the body of the 
report, 

Almost everyone wants the kids to learn more than 
just the three R’s, but they feel that they ought to 
know them as second nature in order to get the most out 
of the rest of the curriculum. 


The public, as represented here, does not seem to be 


opposed to Progressive education, but it recognizes 
that a sound educational system must take the best of 
the traditional and the best of the Progressive point of 
view.—I. L. K. 


THE 85th MEETING OF THE MICHIGAN 
SCHOOLMASTERS’ CLUB 

THE Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, which was or- 
ganized at the University of Michigan in 1886 and of 
which John Dewey is the only living enarter member, 
will hold its 85th meeting on the campus of the uni- 
versity, April 26-27. The club is the “one and only 
all-teacher, all-administration organization in the 
state, the one place where teachers of all levels and 
administrators of all schools—elementary, high school, 
and college—may get together to discuss common 
problems.” 

An interesting program of general meetings and 
special conferences has been prepared. The first gen- 
eral meeting will be addressed by Alexander G. Ruth- 
ven, president of the university, who will speak on the 
topic, “Religion, Morality, and Knowledge.” Dr. 
Ruthven, who will retire from the presidency of the 
university on July 1 after 22 years in office, and Mrs. 
Ruthven will be the guests of honor at the dinner 
meeting, April 27. Ordway Tead, chairman of the 
Board of Higher Education of New York City, will 
be the speaker for the 28th annual Honors Convo- 
cation of the University. Dr. Tead’s address will con- 
sider “The Fruits of Scholarship.” The second gen- 
eral meeting, following the dinner, will have as its 
speaker, Charles L. Anspach, president, Central 
Michigan College of Education (Mount Pleasant), 
who will use as his subject, “Not by Bread Alone.” 

The conferences on both Thursday, April 26, and 
Friday will include discussions of problems in the 
subject-matter fields on all levels and in all phases of 
administration, including the work of librarians, 
deans, and counselors. The 34th annual conference 
of the Michigan High School Forensic Association will 
be held on Friday, and a number of state educational 
organizations will have joint meetings on both days. 
The Michigan Association for Student Teaching will 
hold a morning meeting at nine o’clock, April 28. 
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SUMMER STUDY ABROAD 


Many interesting and profitable summer tours and 
seminars are available for students who wish to 
combine travel with study. The opportunities range 
around the globe. As reported in ScHoon aNnpD So- 
cieTy, March 3, San Francisco State College offers 
a seminar in India for which information may be ob- 
tained by writing to Alfred G. Fisk, 124 Buchanan 
Street, San Francisco 2. 

In the Near East, the School of Education, New 
York University, is offering its third Workshop in 
Modern Israel’s Life and Culture for a selected group 
of 90 undergraduates and graduate students and 
teachers. The cost of the entire trip, including trans- 
portation and fees, is not expected to exceed $1,000. 
Inquiries may be addressed to Abraham I. Katsh, 
School of Education, New York University, New 
York 3. 

At the University of Oslo the fifth Summer School 
for American Students will be in session from June 
22 to August 4, with a postsession tour of Norway 
starting on August 6. Return sailings will be on 
August 8 and 21 and September 5 and 19. In con- 
nection with the session there will be an Institute for 
English-Speaking Teachers, and courses will be offered 
in the humanities, social studies, and education. 

The planning and housing division of the School 
of Architecture, Columbia University, is offering a 
study tour of the major centers of Western Europe 
under the direction of J. Marshall Miller, associate 
professor of planning. Students of planning and 
architecture will be allowed credit toward a degree for 
the course. The tour will cover Great Britain, the 
Scandinavian countries, and Northern France, with 
visits to “New Towns” and “Garden Cities” that have 
replaced war-damaged communities. 

Boston University is also planning two 45-day trips 
for students and public-school teachers who wish to 
study resources for social studies in Europe or the 
economy of Northwest Europe. W. Linwood Chase, 
professor of elementary education, will direct one 
tour, and John A. Wallace, director of undergraduate 
studies in the School of Education, the other. Both 
trips will start early in July and will carry three 
semester hours of credit. 

The New School for Social Research (New York 
11) is offering its third summer session in Europe, 
affording American students “the opportunity to 
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study European conditions at first hand and thy 
gain a heightened awareness both of the difference he. 
tween the cultures of other countries and our own and 
of the common aspirations of people everywhere ty 
live together in peace.” Students will go to Copen. 
hagen and to Paris in a program that begins on Jyly 
14. Saul K. Padover, dean of the School of Politics 
will be in charge of the French tour; Arvid Broder. 
son, of the Graduate School, in charge of the Scap. 
dinavian. 

In co-operation with Trans World Airlines the 
Swiss Educational Service is planning its third tour, 
including four weeks of study in the universities of 
Geneva, Zurich, or Fribourg and five weeks of travel 
in France, Italy, Switzerland, and England. Credit 
applicable to degrees in American institutions may 
be earned by the work in the universities, Complete 
information may be obtained from Marcel R. Duriauy, 
director, Swiss Educational Service, 80 East 424 
Street, New York 18. 

The Institute for Intercontinental Studies, 754 
Seventh Avenue, New York 19, is offering a “Music 
Journey to Europe” and a tour of Mexico. The 
European trip (July 21-September 1) will be diree. 
ted by Sigmund Spaeth and Felix Guenther and will 
include music and art festivals in Salzburg, Lucerne, 
Bayreuth, and Edinburgh. Introductory lectures 
and seminars will be given by Dr. Spaeth and Dr, 
Guenther at convenient hours. The Mexican tour 
(July 10-29) will include a stay at the University of 
Mexico for special lectures on the Mexican educa. 
tional system, history, and university life by Gubino 
Palma. 

Tulane University announces a summer field school 
to be directed by William J. Griffith in Guatemala 
June 24 to August 21. The course will be devoted to 
an intensive study of the area’s history, economics, 
social organization, and related factors. The trip 
open to college juniors, seniors, and graduate students 
who have “acceptable academic records, a working 
knowledge of Spanish, and a demonstrated interest u 
Latin-American subject matter.” Frank L. Keller, 
associate professor of economic geography; Arde 
King, associate professor of anthropology; and Kal 
man H. Silvert, assistant prfessor of political scientt, 
will assist Dr. Griffith, whose field is history. Tw 
additional members of the staff will be chosen from 
other institutions. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending March 26: 6. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


Archie R. Ayers, who resigned on March 1 as dean, 


Kansas Wesleyan University (Salina), has been 4} 
pointed president, Detroit Institute of Technology. 


Paul R. Chesebro, a teacher of mathematics at! 


science, Princeton (N. J.) High School, has bet 
named headmaster of the Hun School (Princeton) fF 
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succeed Admiral Frederick G. Richards, USN, whose 
appointment was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, 
April 30, 1949, and who has resigned. Thomas B. 
Hartmann, director of admissions, will serve as acting 
headmaster until the close of the spring term. 


Thomas W. Mackesey, acting dean, College of Archi- 
tecture, Cornell University, has succeeded Gilmore 
David Clarke in the deanship. Dean Clarke, whose 
resignation from administrative duties was reported 
in SCHOOL AND Society, July 15, 1950, has been con- 
tinuing his services as professor of architecture. R. 
Selden Brewer, assistant alumni secretary, will succeed 
Emmet J. Murphy as secretary, April 1, when the 
latter assumes his new duties as assistant to the Very 
Reverend Vincent J. Flynn, president, College of 
Saint Thomas (Saint Paul 1, Minn.), as reported 
in these columns, December 2, 1950. 


Max Edmond Fuller, chairman of the department 
of speech and of the division of fine arts, Grinnell 
(Iowa) College, has been named dean of the college 
to succeed Earl D. Strong who was retired in June, 
1950. Samuel N. Stevens, president, will continue 
to serve as acting dean until Dr. Fuller assumes his 
new duties in June. 


Alice Rigby has been appointed assistant academic 
dean, Mount Holyoke College (South Hadley, Mass.). 


Martha Hill, director of dance, School of Education, 
New York University, has been appointed director of 
the new department of dance which will open next 
fall at Juilliard School of Musie (New York 27). The 
following well-known dancers and choreographers will 
also be members of the staff: Agnes De Mille, Martha 
Graham, Doris Humphrey, José Limon, Jerome Rob- 
bins, and Antony Tudor. Louis Horst has been en- 
gaged to teach dance composition; Ann Hutchison, 
dance notation; and Helen Lanfer, music for the 
dance, 


Anne Foley Anastasi, John Bardeen, Mari Sandoz, 
and Eugene P. Wigner will be among the 54 members 
of the summer-session staff of the University of Wis- 
consin. Mrs, Anastasi, associate professor of psy- 
chology, Fordham University, will give a course in 
the psychology of individual differences and the meas- 
urement of intelligence; Mr. Bardeen, associated with 


Bell Telephone Laboratories, a course in theoretical 
 physies and electrical properties of solids; Miss 
| Sandoz, classes in the short story and in advanced 
| novel writing; and Dr. Wigner, Thomas D. Jones Pro- 
4 fessor of Mathematical Physics, Princeton University, 
" Special topics in theoretical physics. 


Among the visiting professors to serve on the 
summer-session staff of the department of guidance 
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and personnel administration, School of Education, 
New York University, are the following: Samuel 
Baskin, counselor, Stephens College (Columbia, Mo.) ; 
Henry Borow, associate professor of vocational orien- 
tation, the University of Minnesota; Dwane Collins, 
associate professor of education, University of Con- 
necticut; Mary Drucker, assistant supervisor of occu- 
pational information and guidance, Ohio State De- 
partment of Education; Richard Hoffman, dean of 
boys, Rye (N. Y.) High School; Charles Hudgins, 
director of counseling and counselor training, Univer- 
sity of Georgia; John E. MeGowan, attending psy- 
chiatrist, Presbyterian Hospital, New York City; 
Willa Norris, assistant executive secretary, National 
Vocational Guidance Association; Harold Panabaker, 
Calgary (Canada) School Board; Victor Ruderman, 
advisory supervisor, Federal Correctional Institution 
(Danbury, Conn.) ; and Robert Shaffer, assistant dean 
of students, Indiana University. 


George F. Gant, general manager, Tennessee Valley 
Authority, has been appointed head of the new pro- 
gram in graduate education of the Board of Control 
for Southern Regional Education. In his new post, 
which he will assume about April 1, Dr. Gant will have 
charge of the plan to assist southern universities “in a 
co-operative effort aimed at building graduate-pro- 
gram distinction in research, teaching, and service to 
the region and nation.” His headquarters will be at 
316 Peachtree Street, N.E., Atlanta. 


Constance Carr, a part-time instructor in education, 
the University of Minnesota, has been appointed 
editor, Childhood Education, and will assume her new 
duties in June. 


Susan A. Clay, assistant academic dean, Mount 
Holyoke College (South Hadley, Mass.), will assume 
new duties, September 1, as representative of seven 
eastern colleges for women—Barnard, Bryn Mawr, 
Mount Holyoke, Radcliffe, Smith, Vassar, and Welles- 
ley—to visit schools in the South and West on behalf 
of the National Scholarship offered jointly by these 
colleges to outstanding women students. Awards to 
be made in 1952 will be open to candidates living in 
Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Louisiana, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Oklahoma, Texas, California, Oregon, or 
Washington. The scholarships are awarded each year 
to 21 students. 


Recent Deaths 


Harold Bernard Newman, assistant professor of his- 
tory, Brooklyn College, died, March 19, at the age of 
forty-one years. Dr. Newman had served the college 
as instructor in history (1937-51) and assistant pro- 
fessor (since January, 1951). 
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Thomas Denison Wood, professor emeritus of health 
education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
died, March 20, at the age of eighty-five years. Dr. 
Wood had served as professor of hygiene and organic 
training (1891-1901), Stanford University; and pro- 
fessor of physical education (1901-27) and professor 
of health education (1927-32), Teachers College. 


James Robert Frazier, dean of men and instructor 
in social studies, Cheyney (Pa.) Training School for 
Teachers, died, March 20, at the age of forty-five 
years. Dean Frazier had served the college as acting 
dean and dean since 1946. 


Werner Emmanuel Bachmann, professor of chem- 
istry, University of Michigan, died, March 22, at the 
age of forty-nine years. Dr. Bachmann had served 
the university as instructor in organic chemistry 
(1925-28), assistant professor (1929-35), associate 
professor (1935-39), and professor (since 1939). 


Carl Johann Ratzlaff, professor of economics, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, died, March 22, at the age of 
fifty-five years. Dr. Ratzlaff had served as instructor 
in economies (1922-24) and assistant professor (1924- 
26), Hamline University (Saint Paul, Minn.) ; instruc- 
tor in economies (1925-26), the University of Minne- 
sota; instructor in economies and tutor (1928-31), 
Harvard University; associate professor of economics 
(1932-33) and professor and head of the department 
(1933-42), Lafayette College (Easton, Pa.) ; econo- 
mist for government agencies (1942-46), Washington 
(D. C.); lecturer (1944), the George Washington Uni- 
versity (Washington, D. C.); and professor of eco- 
nomics (since 1946) and head of the department (since 
1947), University of Maryland. 


Edmund Ezra Day, president emeritus, Cornell Uni- 
versity, succumbed to a heart attack, March 23, at the 
age of sixty-seven years. Dr. Day had served as in- 
structor in economics (1907-10), Dartmouth College; 
instructor in economics (1910-12), assistant professor 
(1913-19), professor (1919-23), chairman of the de- 
partment (1919-22), and professor of business eco- 
nomies (1921-22), Harvard University; professor of 
economics and chairman of the department (1923- 
28), dean, School of Business Administration (1924— 
27), and dean of university administration (1928), 
University of Michigan; director of social sciences 
(1928-37), Rockefeller Foundation, Minnesota; di- 
rector of social sciences and general education (1930- 
37), General Education Board; and president (1937- 
49) and chancellor (1949-50), Cornell University. 


William Skarstrom, professor emeritus of hygiene 
and physical education, Wellesley (Mass.) College, 
died, March 24, at the age of eighty-one years. Dr. 
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Skarstrom, who was born in Sweden and had come to 
the United States in 1895, had taught in Columbia 
University (1903-12) and in Wellesley College (19]9- 
31). 


Coming Events 

A conference of specialists in the fields of anthro. 
pology, psychology, sociology, and psychiatry will be 
held at Northwestern University (Evanston, IIl.), May 
17-19. The conference is subsidized by a recent 
$2,000 gift from the Viking Fund. 


Other Items 

The French Government reports that enrollments 
in universities of the country have increased from 
total of 123,000 in 1945-46 to 136,000 in 1949-50, with 
the greatest increase, 40 per cent, in the schools of 
medicine. 


The American Eugenics Society, publisher of 
Eugenical News, moved its offices on March 15 to 230 
Park Avenue, New York 17. 


The American Automobile Association has prepared 
a bulletin, Driver Training Equipment, which describes 
materials available to teachers of driver-education 
courses. Single copies of the bulletin will be fur- 
nished to any reader of ScHoot AND Society who 
wishes to write to the AAA, Pennsylvania Avenue at 
17th Street, Washington 6, D. C. The brochure lists 
psychological tests, working models, teaching aids, and 
dual controls. 


The Carnegie Corporation of New York has made 
a grant to Radcliffe College (Cambridge, Mass.) with 
which to extend for three years the seminars in adult 
education that were established last year, as reported 
in ScHOoL AND Society, October 28, 1950. The first 
series is being attended by 70 women whose ages 
range from 20 to 72 years. Mrs. Richard Borden is 
the director, and the leaders include Helen Maud Cam, 
professor of history; Arthur Stanley Pease, Pope Pro- 
fessor of the Latin Language and Literature; and 
Sidney B. Fay, professor emeritus of history, Harvard 
University. According to Mrs. Borden, the grant will 
help to establish the experimental seminars on a per- 
manent basis and will provide for additional seminars 
on a continuing small-group basis. 


recent) /; i; 


BARNARD, HAROLD W. Toward Better Personal Ad- 
justment. Pp. vii+439. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
330 West 42d St., New York 18. 1951. $4.00. 


A practical approach to the application of positive mental 
hygiene in the development of individual efficiency, hap- 





piness, and harmoniousness in the fullness of daily living 
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Emphasis is placed on individual initiative. Suggested 
readings, list of visual materials, comprehensive index, 


Citizens Look at Our Schoolhouses; A Progress Report 
by the Citizens Federal Committee on Education. Office 
of Education, FSA. Pp. 21. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1950. 15 cents. 


DARWIN, CHARLES. On the Origin of Species by 
Means of Natural Selection, or The Preservation of 
Favoured Races in the Struggle for Life. Pp. xx + 426. 
Philosophical Library, 15 East 40th Street, New York 
16, 1951. $3.75. 

First published in 1859, this volume is the first reprint of 
the first edition, the only changes being in the punctuation. 


DOUGLASS, HARL R., LUCIEN B. KINNEY, AND 
DONALD W. LENTZ, Everyday Arithmetic, Junior 
Book 1. Pp. ix+488. Illustrated. Junior Book 2. 
Pp. ix+502. Illustrated. Henry Holt and Company, 
257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 1950. $2.08, each. 


DULL, CHARLES E., WILLIAM O. BROOKS, AND H. 
CLARK METCALFE. Modern Chemistry. Pp. xi+ 
564. Illustrated. Revised Edition. Henry Holt and 
Company, New York 10. 1950. $3.40. 


Modern Physics. Pp. x+609. Illustrated. 
Henry Holt and Company, New York 10. 1950. $3.48. 


FLESCH, RUDOLF. How to Test Readability. Pp. 56. 
Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33d Street, New York 
16. 1951. $1.00. 

This book includes a valuable bibliography of the ma- 
terial which has grown out of the author’s first formu- 
lation of the principles of “Plain Talk,’”’ another of his 
books. 

e 


‘‘Human Rights: Exhibition Album.’’ UNESCO Pub- 
lication No. 578. Pp. 110, with 106 captions for the 
pictures. Columbia University Press, New York 27. 
1950. $3.00. 

The album is a collection of pictures from human history, 
accompanied by “A Short History of Human Rights” 
(UNESCO Publication No. 834, pp. 35). 


‘Inventories of Apparatus and Materials for Teaching 
Science.’’ Vol. II, ‘‘ Universities.’’ UNESCO Pub- 
lication No. 565. Pp. 145. Columbia University Press, 
New York 27. 1950. $2.00. 

Vol. III on technical colleges was listed in SCHOOL AND 
Society, March 17; Vol. I on group information on primary, 
secondary, and vocational schools will follow shortly. 


JOHNSON, CHARLES 8S. Education and the Cultural 
Crisis. Pp. ix+113. The Macmillan Company, New 
York 11, 1951. $1.75. 

It is the author’s thesis that, in a changing society such as 
ours, the educational system must harmonize with our 
cultural ideals. 


KIERZEK, JOHN M. The Practice of Composition, 
Form B. Pp. xiii+486. The Macmillan Company, 
New York 1]. 1951. $3.25. 


Much of this 3d edition is new, but much is old—old and 
tested in long service. 
e 


McGRATH, EARL JAMES. Education: The Wellspring 
of Democracy. Pp. vii+139. University of Alabama 
Press, University. 1951. $2.50. 

The main body of this book consists of three papers pre- 
ared for the 22d annual State Education Conference 
eld by the College of Education, University of Alabama. 


MANSER, RUTH B. Speech Correction on the Contract 
Plan. Pp. xvi+408, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 
11. 1951. $4.75. 


The author hopes that the changes in this third edition 
will make the book a more helpful one for those who are 
cngnett in the difficult and challenging problem of speech 
correction. 


MARSHALL, MAX 8S. Two Sides to a Teacher’s Desk. 
Pp. vi+ 284. The Macmillan Company, New York 11. 
1951. $3.00. 

Here is a book about teaching, written with wisdom, 
humor, and, above all, a bluff common sense that is 


enormously refreshing. It points out that the teacher once 
sat on the other side of the desk. 


MEAD, MARGARET. The School in American Culture. 
Pp. 48. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 
1951. $1.50. 


This Inglis Lecture for 1950 was delivered on March 15 
at Harvard University. 


MILLER, VAN. Providing and Improving Administra- 
tive Leadership for America’s Schools. Pp. vi+74. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York 27. 1951. $1.00. 

The 4th report of the National Conference of Professors 


of Educational Administration, 4th annual meeting, Ithaca 
(N. Y.), August 27-September 2, 1950. 


MOON, TRUMAN J., PAUL B. MANN, AND JAMES 
H. OTTO. Modern Biology. Pp. x+698+lvi. LIllus- 
trated. Henry Holt and Company, New York 10. 
1951. $3.96. 

Revised edition. 
e 


Our Grawing Challenge. Unpaged. Illustrated. State of 
Minnesota Commission on Vocational and Higher Edu- 
cation, State Capitol, St. Paul 1. 1951. A limited 
number is available for those who request copies. 

The purpose of this report is to provide a brief back- 


ground for understanding education in Minnesota today— 
what it has, what it needs. 


PAYNE, ROBERT. Red Storm over Asia. Pp. xiii+ 

309. The Macmillan Company, New York 1l. 1951. 
$5.00. 
In a series of carefully documented chapters, the author 
analyzes the vital trouble spots in Asia and the Near East, 
tells in factual language the story of the rise of the Com- 
munist Party in Asia, and in doing so makes clear how 
we can best meet the threat in the East. 


Proceedings of the 86th Annual Meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Urban Universities at Cleveland, 1950. Pp. 78. 





TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
JOHN K. NORTON, Director, Division of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association _ ; 
HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard, University 
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ERNEST O. MELBY, Dean, School of Education, New York University 
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1950. $1.00. Copies may be obtained from David D. 
Henry, Wayne University, Detroit 1. 
® 


PRONKO, N. H., AND J. W. BOWLES, JR. Empirical 
Foundations of Psychology. Pp. xvi+464. Rinehart 
and Company, Ine., New York 16. 1951. $3.75. 
Written with the collaboration of D. T. Herman, Harris 
Hill, and John Bucklew, Jr. 

9 


REYNOLDS, E. E, The Scout Movement. Pp. viii+ 
234. Illustrated. Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11. 1950. $4.00. 

A history of the first 40 years of the Boy Scouts. 
e 


ROMAN, MIGUEL FIGUEROA. An Argentinian Stand 
on Integral Planning: A Definition of Planning. Pp. 
15. Institute of Sociography and Planning, National 
University of, Tucuman, Argentine. 1950. 


SHUBERT, IVA A. ‘‘Know Your Pupils: First Steps 
in Understanding Children and Youth.’’ Bureau of 
Educational Research and Service Bulletin No. 4. Vol. 
VIII. Pp. 36. Illustrated. College of Education, 
University of Wyoming, Laramie. 1950. 50 cents. 


SIMMONS, MAITLAND P. The Young Scientist: Ac- 
tivities for Junior High School Students. Pp. viiit+ 
164. Illustrated. Exposition Press, Inc., 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16. 1951. $3.00. 

A science activity textbook for ninth-graders. 
° 


State-Controlled Higher Education in Arkansas; Parts I 
and II. Pp. 190. State Department of Education, 
Little Rock, Ark. 1951. 

Report of the Arkansas Commission on Higher Education to 
the Governor and the General Assembly. 


STERLING, EDNA L., HELEN F. OLSON, AND 
HAROLD HUSEBY. English Language Series: Read- 
ing, Listening, Speaking, Writing: Senior Book 1. Pp. 
xxv +358; reference section pp. 138. Illustrated. 
$2.16. Senior Book 2. Pp. xxv +346; reference sec- 
tion pp. 158. Illustrated. $2.24. Senior Book 3. 
Pp. xxiv + 368; reference section pp. 162. Illustrated. 
$2.28. Senior Book 4. Pp. xxii+319; reference sec- 
tion pp. 159. Illustrated. $2.28. Henry Holt and 
Company, New York 10. 1950. 


VERLAINE, PAUL. Confessions of a Poet. Pp. 192. 
Philosophical Library, 15 East 40th Street, New York 
16. 1950. $3.00. 

With a preface by Martin L. Wolf, the translation from 
the French of this important poet’s work has been made 
by Ruth Saltzman Wolf and Joanna Richardson. 





FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


arse Se, 
Secondary df ‘a College 


Elementary University 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 

PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 5-1223 
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HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Blvd, 
Chicago, 4, Ill. 


MEMBER N.A.T.A, 


“With you the permanent welfare, the personal 
choice, and the professional dignity of the teacher 
are always respected in heart-warming friendliness 
and complete integrity” ... Dr. 

(a university professor of English). 


—_——_—_ 
’ 








BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES 


— A Complete Service — 


Over 2,000,000 magazines on file from which to 
fill your Wants Promptly. 


WE WILL BUY your accumulations of Sets, 
Volumes, and Single Numbers of Educational, 
Scientific, & Scholarly periodicals. 


ABRAHAMS MAGAZINE SERVICE 


‘Est. 1889) 
Dept. S$ 56 East 13th St., New York 3 
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WHOLESALE LIFE INSURANCE 


A New Group Plan 
Low Cost Cash Dividends 


Available without medical examina- 
tion to staff members of higher educa- 
tional institutions with 25 or more 
employees. 


Write for complete information on the 
plan and its nominal cost for your 
college. 





Collective Life Insurance 
Individual Life Insurance 
Annuities 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
Established by Carnegie Organizations 

522 Fifth Avenue New York 18,N. Y. 

















